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ver now being obtained will run out, and that gold will soon be 
found. 

A guide-book says that Rawlins contains the usual number of 
bar-rooms, which means that it has a whole street full of them. 
We see settlement after settlement along the railway line that 
might be wiped out without detriment to the country ; the first sign 
of life in them is the bar-room ; the success of the first establish- 
ment of this kind entails several others, and if civilisation survives 
these developments a church and a few cottages follow. Half the 
towns on our way have no better excuse for existence than the 
gratification of the bad tastes of the ranchmen, who flock in for 
occasional debauchery. But Rome began with Remus and Romu- 
lus ; and as great a civilisation, with greater endurance, may have 
its seed in a demijohn. 

Next to Rawlins is Summit, ne.xt to Summit Separation, next to 
Separation Fillmore, and next to Fillmore Creston. Three miles 
farther west is the divide that turns one part of the water of the 
continent into the Pacific, and the other part into the Atlantic ; 
but it is unimpressive both in appearance and in actual altitude. 

Latham, Washakie, Red Desert, Tipton, Table Rock, and Bitter 
Creek, each about seven miles apart, are left behind, and 831 miles 
from Omaha we reach Rock Springs, one of the subjects of 
our artist's illustrations, where all the coal used by the Union 
Pacific Company, and much of that consumed in towns along the 
line, are obtained. The coal is said to surpass anthracite, having 
neither clinkers in its ashes nor heavy soot in its smoke : 104,427 
tons were shipped in 1875, and two veins, one six and the other 
nine feet thick, are now being worked. 

Soon after daylight on the following morning, we are in the 
Green River country of Wyoming, and our interest is accelerated 
by the extraordinary sandstones which crop out in close proximity 
to the railway. These formations are known to scientific men as 
the Green River shales, the different sediments being arranged in 
regular layers, varying from the thickness of a knife-blade to seve- 
ral feet. The castellated cliff and the giant butte, both of which 
are shown in the accompanying drawings, are prominent landmarks 
to all travellers, and are characteristic rocks of the region. The 



broad and well-defined bands of colour, looking as though they 
had been applied by a painter's brush; the countless spires and 
turrets eroded in the front of the main rock, and the grotesque ele- 
ment that finds expression in a hundred inconceivable and inde- 
scribable shapes, force us to believe that we have left earth behind, 
and have strayed into goblin-land. 

Beautiful impressions of fish are seen on the shales, sometimes a 
dozen or more within the compass of a square foot. The moulds 
of insects and water-plants are also found, and occasionally a 
greater wonder still, such as the feather of a bird, can be traced in 
the heart of a rock several hundred feet high. 

The river derives its name and colour from the green shale 
through which it runs. It heads in the Wyoming and Wind River 
Mountains, and finally unites with the Colorado, through the canon 
of which it travels for some distance. At Flaming Gorge the water 
is of the purest emerald, with banks and sand-bars of glistening 
white, and it is overlooked by a perpendicular bluff, banded with 
the brightest red and yellow to a height of 1,500 feet above the 
surrounding level. When illumined by the full sunlight, Flaming 
Gorge fully realises its name, and it is .the entrance to the mira- 
culous-Red Canon, which furrows the earth at a depth of 3,000 
feet. 

We would advise every tourist, who has time, to alight at Green 
River, and remain " over " a day. The accommodations are not 
much to speak of, but they are fairly comfortable, and the sights 
are such as no other country than the far West affords. 

Another remarkable rock is the Giant's Club, a towering mass, 
almost round, that rises to a great height, and was at one time, ac- 
cording to geologists, on the bottom of a lake. In the strata of 
sandstone many fossils of insects and plants have been disco- 
vered. A United States geologist unearthed plants in the upper 
part, and a hundred feet lower down found the remains of fishes, 
all of them belonging to fresh water and all of extinct species. 

Outfits for either hunting or fishing parties can be obtained at 
the station, and the country around has a good reputation among 
sportsmen for its deer, elk, and trout. 

William H. Rideing. 
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To the Editor of the ART JOURNAL. 

SIR, — I should feel greatly obliged if any of your readers, through 
your valuable Journal, would throw some light on the fol- 
lowing processes of Art ; as so little is known of the methods, 
it would be highly interesting to the Art community. Vasari, in 
his " Lives of the Painters," mentions a Margaritone, painter, 
sculptor, and architect, of Arezzo, and says: "But to return to 
Margaritone : he appears to have been the first, judging- from what 
we see in his works in painting, who considered the precautions 
required by him who paints on wood, to the end that the joints 
should hold firmly, and that no clefts and fissures should become 
apparent after the completion of the painting. It was his custom 
to cover the whole surface with canvas, which he secured by means 
of a strong glue, made from the boiled shreds of parchment ; over 
the canvas he next applied a layer of gypsum, as may be seen in 
his pictures, as well as in those of others ; on the gypsum, which 
was mixed with glue, above described, he then formed diadems 
and other ornaments in relief." 

It is generally admitted that the above methods were all prac- 
tised before the time of Margaritone. We must observe that 
Vasari fails to mention the names of those other artists to whom 
he alludes ; neither does he give the process any particular name, 
nor the originality of the method above described. 

Proceeding to a more recent period, we find in the pictures of 
Carlo Crivello a similar method adopted in the dress of St. Peter 
in the National Gallery, his costume being enriched with portions 
in relief, and studded with imitation pearl and other ornaments 
or jewels, also in relief. Leaving the Italians, we find, also, ex- 



amples of the same kind of workmanship among the old Flemish 
masters. 

A picture similarly executed came under my observation ; I 
made a careful examination of it, and found canvas glued on deal- 
board, then the canvas was covered with a fine white plaster or 
cement, which was covered with gold. The heads and hands of 
the figures are painted, and are artistically good and finely 
coloured. The robes are formed with pearls or shells cemented 
and joined to each other, but the lines of the joinings are distinctly 
observable, and the whole are coloured and finely embroidered, 
with the pencil, in gold ; above the figures in the background the 
shells or pearls are abundantly diffused. 

The work is attributed to John Van Eyck, as the picture con- 
tains his portrait ; and from a Spanish inscription on the back it 
was probably painted and embellished by him during his connec- 
tion with the Spanish court. 

Again, we have the name of Hugo Vander Goes, who, we are 
told, beautified some of his pictures in the same manner. It can 
only be supposed that it was a species of Art practised by the 
Greeks, then by the Italians, and afterwards by the Germans, and 
most probably suggested the idea of enamelling on gold and silver. 
Who were the originators ? what has been its progress from one 
period of Art to another ? and who were the artists who generally 
followed such practices ? are questions which require an answer at 
the present time, as it seems to be an important feature of Art 
which has through ignorance or neglect fallen into disuse, so far 
as pictures are concerned. 

Joseph Simpson. 

Bradford, Yorkshire. 



